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think that the legislature does not fairly represent the
people, or who think that the right to vote ought to be
limited by a certain educational or property qualifica-
tion, or by the profession of a certain creed; and why
does not some such class of men get up a rival legisla-
ture ? The fact is that, while we may differ in regard
to the ideal form of government, we are all of one mind
on the question of what government is entitled to our
actual allegiance, and we are all determined to yield to
that government our obedience and support. In short,
a common understanding or consensus in regard to the
basis and form of the government is so universal here
that we feel as if it were natural and inevitable; but
in all countries this is not so. Such a consensus is the
foundation of all political authority, of all law and
order; and it is easy to see that if it were seriously
questioned, the position of the government would be
shaken, that if it were destroyed, the country would
be plunged into a state of anarchy. Now persons who
do not accept the consensus on which the political
authority of the day is based are termed in France
Irreconcilables. Men of this sort do not admit the
rightfulness of the existing government, and although
they may submit to it for the moment, their object
is to effect a revolution by peaceful if not by violent
means. Hence their position is essentially different
from that of all other parties, for these aim only at
directing the policy of the government within constitu-
tional limits, and can be intrusted with power without
danger to the fundamental institutions of the nation,
while the Irreconcilables, on the contrary, would use